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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 

American Anti-Vivisection Society, 

Held on January 24, 1901. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the American Anti- 
Vivisection Society was held in the School of Industrial 
Art, Northwest Corner of Broad and Pine Streets, on 
Thursday, January 24th, at 3.30 o’clock. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. Woods, in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing was dispensed with. The Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Elisabeth Somers, the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
R. P. White, and the Treasurer, Mr. S. H. Thomas, read 
their reports, which were approved and ordered to be 
printed. A new Board of Managers was elected, one 
ballot being cast by the Secretary. A report from Dr. 
A. M. Hale was read and addresses were made by Miss 
Agnes Repplier, Dr. Albert Leffingwell, Mr. S. H. 
Thomas, and the President, Dr. Woods. 

REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 

The American Anti-Vivisection Society closes its 
work for the year 1900 not without evidences that 
interest in this vital question is increasing. Letters 
have been received from a number of persons residing 
in the different States expressing deep interest in the 
cause, and desiring that certain literature published by 
this Society be sent them for distribution. Communi- 
cations of this nature always bring encouragement, 
proving as they do that the w r ork is being carried on in 
America by individual effort, as well as by the six societies 
formed for the special purpose of its advancement. 

The Journal of Zoophily, the organ of this Society, 
as well as of the Women’s Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has been published as 
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usual, and, we trust, has been a more valuable aid to 
the cause than heretofore, as Dr. A. M. Hale has 
written articles taken from current medical literature 
telling of the vivisectional experiments which are being 
performed in the United States at the present time. 
Her papers, though scholarly and accurate, are, in so 
far as is possible, free from technical language, which 
renders them entirely clear to non-medical readers. 

This “ Journal ” is sent to a large number of colleges, 
libraries, and educational institutions throughout the 
United States, and, from time to time, has convinced 
some of those into whose hands it has chanced to fall 
of the inherent cruelty and immorality of vivisection, 
and of the unreliable character of this method of inves- 
tigation viewed from a scientific standpoint. 

A new edition of “ Mimetic Diseases ” and “ Hydro- 
phobia as a Simulated Disease,” by Dr. Matthew Woods, 
has been published by the Society, as the demand for 
these pamphlets still continues. 

It has also been necessary to republish the address 
delivered by Miss Agnes Repplier at the annual meeting 
held in January, 1898, frequent requests for it having 
exhausted the former edition. 

On February 21st a Bill for the Further Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in the District of Columbia, com- 
monly known as the Gallinger Bill, had a hearing before 
the Senate Committee, on which occasion Dr. Matthew 
Woods, the president of this Society, was present, and 
spoke in favor of the passage of the Bill, as did also Dr. 
Albert Leffingwell, Dr. David H. Cochran, LL.D., Mr. 
R. Ross Perry, and Mr. Crammond Kennedy. 

The principal speakers who opposed the Bill were 
Dr. W. W. Keen, Prof. H. A. Hare, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, Dr. Henry P. Bowditch, Dr. George M. Stern- 
berg, Dr. Wm. Osier, and Dr. Wm. H. Welch. It has 
not been reported by the committee. 

During the month of May a communication was re- 
ceived from 'a person living at No. 1017 Walnut Street, 
in the vicinity of Jefferson Medical College, calling the 
attention of this Society to the fact that for about two 
months she had been disturbed by the cries of dogs 
proceeding from a room in the College. 
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She wrote : — “ It is certain from the horrifying and piti- 
ful wails of these animals, at times, that they are being 
tortured to a terrible degreed 

As this seemed to be a case of cruelty to animals, she 
was asked to address a similar complaint to the Women’s 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, which she accordingly did. An agent of the 
Society was sent to the premises, but was not permitted 
to make any investigations, though he heard the bark- 
ing and cries of dogs from an upper story of a house 
adjoining the College. 

This attempt to gain further information proving futile, 
a committee from the Board of Managers addressed a 
letter to the Trustees of Jefferson College drawing their 
attention to the complaint, which was enclosed. No 
answer has been returned to this communication. 

At the stated meeting held in November, it was de- 
cided that in order to extend the work of this Society 
and increase its activity, a salaried assistant secretary 
should be engaged, all of whose time should be em- 
ployed in advancing the work of the Society. 

In conclusion, we can not forbear quoting a few words 
from the brilliant and strikingly original address de- 
livered by G. Bernard Shaw at the last annual meeting 
of the London Anti-Vivisection Society. After giving 
a forcible illustration of what would result from excus- 
ing any crime on the ground of expediency, he says : — 
“ Yet we all know that we must draw our line of con- 
duct higher than that. We must apply the test of 
character, and ask ourselves not merely ‘ What will 
happen if I do this particular thing ? ’ but ‘ What sort of 
a man shall I be if I do it ? ’ And we must apply the 
Kantian test, and ask ‘ What will happen if everybody 
takes to doing such things ? ’ Apply these tests to 
vivisection, and you will see that no man whose life is 
worth living will have anything to do with it. Like our 
Chairman, I make no pretence to criticise vivisectional 
experiments on the ground of their technical failure or 
success. I dogmatically postulate humaneness as a con- 
dition of worthy personal character.” 

Respectfully submitted by 

Elisabeth Somers, Assistant Secretary. 
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The report of Dr. A. M. Hale was read by the Assist- 
ant Secretary, as follows : — 

REPORT OF DR. A. M. HALE. 

Dr. Hale writes the following from Asheville, North 
Carolina: — 

It is somewhat difficult to dissociate the anti-vivisection 
work from the ordinary humane work. The cruelties of 
vivisection are never absent from my mind, and I often 
find it possible to say a few words against this great 
wrong, where anything elaborate would be out of place. 

Eleven lectures were given during the winter and 
spring. The prevalence of small-pox in the West and 
South was a serious hindrance to my plans, quarantine 
restrictions often compelling the abandonment of in- 
tended lectures. 

In the early summer a few lantern exhibitions were 
given, which were a distinct success. The great heat of 
this exceptional summer, however, soon forbade all 
gatherings in close rooms, and I was very glad to be 
able to serve the cause through the Journal of 
Zoophily, of which I had editorial charge during the 
six months’ absence of Mrs. White and Mrs. Lovell in 
Europe. 

I also wrote several articles for newspapers, when the 
opportunity offered for disputing the claims of vivisec- 
tion, and was so fortunate as to have them all accepted. 

At Mrs. Lovell’s suggestion I wrote an article in 
reply to Dr. Girdner’s defence of vivisection in the 
“Junior Munsey.” This paper of Dr. Girdner’s was a 
particularly flagrant offence against religion and morals, 
in that it attempted to prepossess the crude, untrained 
minds of young people in favor of the practice. 

I wrote to Mr. Munsey asking whether he would con- 
sider a reply to Dr. Girdner’s article, and he answered 
that he did not wish to enter into any controversy. 

I then addressed a similar note to the editor of a first- 
class review. I submit an extract from the editor’s 
reply : — 

After saying that it was against the policy of his 
review to carry on discussions with magazines, especially 


the cheap ten-cent sort, which have no literary nor other 
standing to commend them to the thoughtful considera- 
tion of earnest people, he continues : — 

I am, however, as you may well understand, strongly opposed 
to vivisection, and should you at any time wish to prepare an 
article of a strictly impersonal character, — that is, in no way refer- 
ring to contributors to cheap and trashy literature, but merely con- 
cerned with an argument against vivisection, or against the position 
taken by any recognized leader of thought in Europe or America 
who advocates vivisection, — I think we could give place to it in 
an early number. 

I regret that I have not yet been able to avail myself 
of his courteous invitation, coming as it did just after 
the commencement of the lecture season, when my time 
is fully occupied, but I shall take great pleasure in 
doing so as soon as possible. A. M. Hale, M.D. 


The report of Mrs. Richard P. White, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, was then read, as follows : — 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Your Corresponding Secretary has but little work 
done in this country to report, as for about seven months 
she was absent in Europe. On the voyage over, how- 
ever, she wrote a reply to an argument which was used 
in an article by the Rev. Father Searle, in the “ Catholic 
World ” in the autumn of 1899. In this article, in which 
he stigmatizes certain experiments upon human beings 
as murder, he says that in the course of the study of new 
drugs and remedies, there is no need for experimenta- 
tion upon anything but the lower animals, as we possess 
them and can use them for this purpose. It was to this 
that your Corresponding Secretary replied, endeavoring 
to show that animals were not available, as in many 
instances the action of drugs and poisons is so different 
in man and the lower orders of creation. This commu- 
nication was sent to the “ Forum,” but was declined pub- 
lication by the editor, and as your Corresponding Secre- 
tary was out of the country, there was no attempt made 
to secure publication in any other magazine or review. 
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The International Congress of all the societies for the 
protection of animals was held in Paris in July, begin- 
ning on the 17th and lasting through the 21st, to which 
your Corresponding Secretary was one of the delegates. 
On the fourth day, Saturday, the subject under discus- 
sion was vivisection. The members of the Congress 
were divided in opinion, some favoring the total aboli- 
tion, others the restriction of vivisection, each party 
being very determined in its own way. The result, as 
can easily be perceived, was that there was a good deal 
of friction and some ill feeling. Two resolutions were 
submitted to the Congress to be voted upon on Satur- 
day. The first was offered by Mr. Baumann, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and was to the effect that “the Con- 
gress regards vivisection with horror, and urges upon 
the different governments of Europe to take measures 
that it be restricted as much as possible, and that the 
experiments be accompanied with the smallest amount 
of suffering compatible with the object to be attained.” 
The second was offered by Mr. Atherton Curtis, an 
American from New York, and was as follows: “Re- 
solved, That vivisection is a crime which ought under 
no form whatever to be tolerated in any country laying 
claim to civilization.” Mr. Baumann’s resolution was 
voted upon and lost. When the Congress proceeded to 
the consideration of Mr. Curtis’s resolution, there was 
great excitement, so that it was with difficulty the votes 
could be taken. Mr. Colam, the Secretary of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
London, had eleven votes, as he represented eleven dif- 
ferent societies in Great Britain, and he gave them all 
against Mr. Curtis’s resolution. He afterward stated in 
his own defence that he proposed to Mr. Curtis that the 
word “ painful ” should be inserted before vivisection in 
the resolution, so that it should read Resolved, That 
painful vivisection is a crime,” in which case he could 
have voted in favor of it, but Mr. Curtis refused to 
accept the amendment. His resolution was, however, 
finally passed b)^ a majority of about fourteen. 

On the following Monday, July 23d, an Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Congress, called by the French Anti-Vivisection 
Society for the purpose of discussing vivisection alone, 
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was formally opened. Professor Forster, of Berlin, the 
successor of Baron Ernst von Weber, the great leader 
of the movement in Germany against vivisection, was 
chosen President. The outcome of this second Congress 
was the formation of a league, to be called “ The World’s 
League to Defend Animals against Vivisection and 
Other Cruelties,” and a condition made that only those 
societies should be admitted to the League which made 
nothing less than total abolition a part of their program. 
On the second day Professor Forster brought forward 
his scheme of a constitution for the League, as fol- 
lows : — 

“The World League is a world-wide league of indi- 
viduals and societies for protecting animals, and espe- 
cially for demanding the total and immediate abolition 
of vivisection. 

“ The League will have branches in all countries, 
which national branches shall themselves be divided 
into local sections. Sections and branches shall make 
their own rules, national branches shall choose their 
own executive, and these latter shall elect one or other 
national branch to be the central authority, the seat of 
this central authority to be changed from time to time. 
National branches shall at first be formed in the coun- 
tries most affected by vivisection. New branches may 
be formed at any time. All the branches are equal. 
National branches shall make grants ( dons volontaires) 
to the central executive. 

“ The following will be the duties of the central execu- 
tive : — 

“ I. To promote intercourse among the national 
branches. 

“ 2. To rule matters affecting the League in general. 

“3. To keep a record of the transactions of the 
League. 

“4. To make a collection of publications relating to 
vivisection.” 

These rules were all passed in a somewhat informal 
manner, as they were not put to the vote. 

The question was next discussed as to which of the 
national branches should first become the central execu- 
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tive. France, England, and Germany were the three 
countries proposed. The president, again without put- 
ting the matter to the vote, decided that the majority 
were in favor of Germany, and in the name of his 
country accepted the honor conferred upon it. 

It was decided that the next Congress of the League 
should be held in Berlin in 1903. It was interesting to 
note how the different nationalities were affected by the 
question as to how far their condemnation of vivisection 
should go. All the American delegates but one, that 
one being Mr. John P. Haines, President of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, favored 
total abolition, as did also nearly all the delegates from 
the societies in Great Britain. The French, Italian, 
and German delegates were by a decided majority in 
favor only of restriction. A notable exception in the 
latter case, however, was furnished by Professor Forster 
and Mr. Salzky, both of whom are among the most 
ardent anti-vivisectionists to be found on the face of the 
globe. Professor Forster’s Berlin Society — that is, the 
society of which he is the head — numbers three thousand 
members. In interest in the anti-vivisection movement 
England is far ahead of this country, though even there 
a powerful opposition exists, headed by some of the 
most prominent physicians and vivisectors. Quite a 
sensation has been created there by the fact that one ot 
the greatest surgeons and most skilful laparotomists 
now living, Mr. Frederic Treves, who performed the 
operation last August on Lord Russell of Killowen, the 
Chief Justice of England, had declared publicly that all 
his experiments on the intestines of dogs, so far from 
being of any assistance to him, have retarded his prog- 
ress, thus confirming the statement of the eminent sur- 
geon, Lawson Tait, who said, from his own experience, 
that experimentation upon animals, instead of aiding 
the science of surgery, had hindered its advancement. 

Respectfully submitted by 

Caroline Earle White, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

Mrs. White then added : — 

I want to say just a few words before I sit down in 
reference to a matter which has caused a great deal of 
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discussion, and is a very important matter to speak of in 
this meeting. It is in regard to a pamphlet brought out 
over a year ago by the American Humane Association, 
and called “ Human Vivisection.” In this pamphlet the 
experiments of Dr. Berkley, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, in treating patients whom he considered incurable 
with the serum of the thyroid gland, to see what effect 
would be produced, were spoken of at some length. 
This was published in the paper called “ Life,” where- 
upon Dr. Berkley wrote a letter to the editor of “ Life ” 
denying the correctness of the article taken from the 
pamphlet," Human Vivisection,” and saying that he had 
been misrepresented by the anti-vivisectionists and by 
“ Life.” 

In reply to this letter, we maintain that the article in 
question was perfectly correct, being founded upon Dr. 
Berkley’s own original account of the experiments he 
had performed, but which account he altered so much 
in his letter which he wrote to “ Life ” as to justify us in 
saying that the said letter contained a number of mis- 
representations. To prove this assertion here would 
take too much time, but all who desire to see the proof 
can find it in the February number of our organ, the 
Journal of Zoophily, which can be procured at our 
office, 1530 Chestnut Street, soon after the first of next 
month. 

Dr. Matthew Woods. — We are fortunate in having 
with us this afternoon a distinguished member of the 
Society who, on various other occasions, favored us with 
an acceptable talk. She is known to most of the mem- 
bers, if not all, — by reputation at least, if not personally, — 
and I am sure we are to be congratulated, inasmuch as 
we are favored on this occasion, and I introduce to you 
Miss Agnes Repplier, who will now address us. 

Miss Agnes Repplier. — I feel that I have very little 
to say to you this afternoon, for other and abler speakers 
are before you, and they are far more conversant with 
the details of vivisection than I — a sad coward at heart 
— have ever permitted myself to be. I shrink from 
acquainting myself with a host of ghastly details, and I 
shrink still more positively from imparting them to you. 
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You all know without any further enlightenment what 
vivisection means. You know its claims to utility. You 
also know what suffering it has inflicted upon animals, 
and you can judge for yourselves how far it demoralizes 
human nature and hardens the human heart. You 
probably can not — I am sure I can not — sift the conflict- 
ing evidence and ascertain the success or failure of a cer- 
tain line of experiments ; how far they have opened the 
way to beneficial results or how far they have confused 
the operator by misleading evidence. Men and beasts 
differ so radically in structure and organization. But 
the question of right is wholly distinct from the question 
of utility or inutility. We may not do wrong that good 
may come of it ; and we may not secure advantages to 
ourselves by the infliction of cruel pain — of pain so 
heartrending and so deliberately inflicted that we can not 
endure to hear about it; very naturally, for the recital 
sickens us. I only want this afternoon to say one pity- 
ing word in behalf of an animal that seems doomed to 
offer up its poor life in torment for the doubtful, very 
doubtful, benefit of man, whom it has so steadfastly 
loved and served. And I am prompted to do this 
because of two items which recently appeared in the 
same newspaper and almost side by side. One was a 
story told by M. Forel, the Swiss scientist, of an inn- 
keeper in the Turtman Valley. This man was overtaken 
by an avalanche and buried under the snow. His two 
dogs tried to excavate him, and succeeded, after long 
effort, in freeing his head and part of one shoulder, and 
finding that with all their scratching and digging they 
could do no more, and that their master was still incapa- 
ble of helping himself, these poor beasts, animated by 
love, started off on the four hours’ journey to the village 
beneath, aroused the innkeeper’s brother, and gave him 
to understand, in that canine language which no intelli- 
gent man can mistake, that a disaster had occurred. A 
rescuing party was organized and followed the now fran- 
tic dogs back to the Zineiden Inn. It took these men 
seven hours to make the ascent, the dogs going ahead 
of them all the way, and, as they neared the spot, disap- 
peared in the snowdrifts. A few minutes later they 
were found licking their master’s face, in evident fear 
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that help had arrived too late, which happily was not the 
case, and the innkeeper was extricated from his grave. 
We all know from similar experience, or, rather, we have 
read similar stories all our lives, but there seemed a cer- 
tain bitterness in the satire which placed side by side in 
the paper a detailed account of experiments performed 
for many months on dogs by a Chicago physician — ex- 
periments the exact nature of which I can not explain 
to you, but which had for their general object the replac- 
ing of blood by strong salt solutions. The journal did 
not state whether anaesthetics had been given or not to 
these wretched animals, but evidently did not consider 
that point of interest to its readers. I can say nothing 
of the importance of the work, the necessity of repeating 
the operation over and over and over again, the utility 
of the results obtained. Such things are beyond my 
knowledge, and the comprehensive nature of my ignor- 
ance makes me speak with hesitation. Not for one 
moment do I believe that anything, that any result, would 
give me the right to torture the meanest thing that 
breathes, and on that point I am perfectly clear, but it is 
not my province to act as conscience-keeper for anybody. 
But, after all, does it not seem rather hard that the dog, 
the friend of man, and often the best friend he has got, 
should, on one side, be exerting his strength and all his 
intelligence to serve the master whom he loves, and, on 
the other side, be tortured to death for being such a 
convenient animal to operate upon ? Does not he de- 
serve better things at our hands, after long centuries of 
service ? If you will read, if you can bear to read, the 
record of the experiments performed by Dr. Crile dur- 
ing the past few years in England and America upon 148 
dogs, — the pamphlet is at your disposal if you want it, — 
you will hardly think that man has made this noble 
brute an adequate return for his services. 

I was struck some time ago, in reading a book of 
Champfleury’s, by a remark of Mme. de Custine, which 
he quotes with approval. “The dog,” she says, “is 
condemned to love us.” It is a pitiful fate, because we 
do not deserve his love, but he can not escape his bonds. 
Nature has planted in his heart a sentiment which sur- 
vives all ill-treatment. Thank Heaven! I pin myaffec- 
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tions on the free and independent cat, which has a long 
and sad record of suffering at our hands, but who scorns 
to give us any love or loyalty in return. [Applause and 
laughter.] The dog, we say, is our friend. He might 
pray, with the cynic, to be delivered from friendship. 
[Applause.] 

Dr. Matthew Woods. — I remember, quite a number 
of years ago, when I was very unfamiliar with the dark 
doings of the vivisectionists, encountering a series of 
articles in one of the monthly magazines. I read these 
articles with intense interest, and, before concluding the 
last one, I was converted to an anti-vivisection man. The 
articles were lucid, liberal, comprehensive, profound, and 
made a strong appeal to the sense of justice and sym- 
pathy; and I think that, owing to the eloquence and 
effectiveness of those articles, I became a convert to this 
Society — to the work of this Society. I am glad, there- 
fore, that I am able, on this occasion, to introduce to 
you the person who wrote those articles, and who, from 
that day to the present time, has been one of the most 
active members — the most active man, I believe, in the 
United States, laboring with all his might for the restrain- 
ing of cruelty to animals — Dr. Leffingwell. [Applause.] 

Dr. Albert Leffingwell. — Mr. President , and ladies 
and gentlemen : I confess that I share very deeply the 
feeling of horror which animates us at a recital of the 
cruelties of vivisectionists. I never read any account — 
such as that of Dr. Crile, alluded to by the eloquent 
speaker of the evening — I never read any account of 
experiments that I did not cringe almost as much as I 
did years ago, and I shall not on this occasion, there- 
fore, repeat to you, with all of which your literature is so 
full, an account of the cruelties. To-day I have chosen 
another aspect of the question, and to that I propose to 
ask your attention. 

A ripe scholar and profound philosopher in your city, 
whose pen — when his own heart and hand inspire and 
control — is always for humanity, once, in answer to 
some criticism, ventured to give me a word of warning 
and advice. “ If ever [I quote the sentiment and not 
the words] Dr. Leffingwell should succeed in obtaining 
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the legislation which he asks, he would find himself im- 
paled without pity by his present anti-vivisection associ- 
ates.” His prediction has not greatly alarmed me; for 
even conceding a basis of truth in our radical disagree- 
ment on matters of policy, I fail to discover the slight- 
est reason why that should hinder us from friendly con- 
ference and mutual encouragement in regard to matters 
wherein we agree. These, for instance, are the abuses of 
vivisection, so forcibly portrayed and so emphatically 
condemned by your late Dr. Theophilus Parvin, and by 
your Dr. George M. Gould. 

Whether we may best remedy those abuses by the 
total abolition of all experiments, or by that Govern- 
ment supervision and control which I have advocated, is 
at present a secondary question. The one field of effort 
open to us all to-day is to force public recognition of the 
evils that exist, and of the necessity for some measure of 
reform. 

What encouragement may we obtain as we meet and 
look over the work? Well, in the first place there is 
the encouragement that comes from a consciousness 
that in our advocacy of certain humane principles, in 
our opposition to certain cruelties, we are absolutely in 
the right. Pray do not understand me to claim immu- 
nity from error in regard to matters of policy, or 
respecting points wherein honest men may differ. I am 
quite willing to consider it open to discussion how the 
end may be reached — the abolition of abuse. But when 
it comes down to the condemnation or justification of 
certain acts and certain principles, then there is either 
substantial agreement or moral atrophy and perversion. 

You remember that story of Daniel O’Connell, the 
Irish liberator, who one day, in London, received a call 
from an American — a gentleman from one of the 
Southern States. “ Welcome,” cried O’Connell, hold- 
ing out both hands, “ I am glad to see any one from 
America : a land of liberty, with but a single. stain.” 

“Ah, Mr. O’Connell, I see you refer to our peculiar 
institution of slavery; I should like to discuss that 
question with you.” 

“Discuss anything, sir ; anything under this roof,” 
O’Connell replied; “but before we discuss the justice 
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of one man owning another I should like to lock up 
my spoons ! ” Now, what O’Connell felt in respect to 
slavery, we feel in regard to cruelty. 

Again, I think we may derive encouragement from 
the fact that in certain directions progress is assuredly 
made. Professor James, of Harvard University, once 
said to me,, in effect, that even though he thoroughly 
approved of vivisection within certain limitations, he 
believed also in the power of agitation to check abuse. 
I think he was right. No great wrong was ever yet 
successfully attacked without agitation, and it seems to 
me that in regard to the abuses of vivisection there is 
increasing enlightenment every year. Then, again, we 
have made it unsafe for any man who values his repu- 
tation for veracity to make statements in defence of 
vivisection which he can not verify. The unhappy 
experience of that good man, the Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, is familiar to us all ; the lesson was a painful one, 
but I have no doubt it is well learned. And Bishop 
Lawrence is by no means the only one whom we have 
made to feel regret that he had not been more careful 
in his statements regarding vivisection. And, finally 
and particularly, it is the help and support that a study 
of history gives us which I wish to dwell upon for our 
present encouragement to-day. History, it is said, is 
merely philosophy teaching by example. What lessons 
may we gain by the study of abuses and of great 
reforms ? We, too, are contending for the wider accept- 
ance of humanitarian ideals, and their application to 
existing evils. Against us are marshaled the same 
forces of cruelty and indifference ; the same selfish 
interests ; the same ignorant reliance upon the state- 
ments of men who, by all means possible, are endeavor- 
ing to uphold the systematized abuses by which they 
live. Their opinions confront us; their authority is 
cited against us. But what weight will their judgment 
have on that day when reform is accomplished ? What 
value should be ascribed to their opinions to-day? Let 
us glance somewhat in detail at the history of one or 
two of the great humanitarian movements of the past, 
noting not only the infamy of the abuse, but the greater 
infamy of its defence ; pointing out how the most 
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hideous cruelties have been shielded and upheld, and 
great wrongs excused and defended — in the past as they 
are to-day — by well-meaning but misguided men; 
wrongs which, despite the support of respectability and 
the advocacy of selfish interests, fell at last before the out- 
raged conscience of humanity and passed away forever. 

.Let me bring to your memory on this occasion the 
history of that great humanitarian movement, the agita- 
tion which led to the’ reform of factories and coal-mines 
in Great Britain. The horrors pertaining to them at the 
beginning of the century we can but faintly conceive ; 
indeed, in some respects they probably surpassed in 
enormity even the abominations of slavery. Child-labor 
had become profitable ; and the horrible custom grew 
up in England of sending pauper children from agricul- 
tural districts to be literally worked to death in the fac- 
tories of the North. Packed in wagons like calves or 
sheep, they went unconsciously to their doom. I wish 
there were time to dwell somewhat upon the conditions, 
which even then — and for many years afterward — pre- 
vailed in English factories where boys and girls were 
employed. One of the worst abuses revealed by Parlia- 
mentary inquiry was the brutality of overseers exhibited 
toward the little children, who, from utter weariness 
and lack of sleep, were physically unable to perform 
their tasks. Living thus in a state of constant appre- 
hension and acute suffering; beginning work at five 
o’clock in the morning and ending after seven at night; 
steeped in ignorance and want ; dwarfed alike in soul 
and body; without the slightest redress from cruelty, 
without hope of escape from their slavery; dying long 
before their time, — human sacrifices to avarice, — this 
was the condition of the child-slaves of England less 
than sixty years ago. Then it was that, writing to Lord 
Ashley, the poet laureate Robert Southey declared : “ I 
do not believe that anything more inhuman has ever 
disgraced human nature in any age. Was I not right in 
saying that Moloch is a more merciful fiend than Mam- 
mon ? Death in the arms of the Carthaginian idol was 
mercy to the slow waste of life in the factories ! ” Then 
from the heart of another English poet came that indig- 
nant cry of sympathy and anguish : 
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“ Do you hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 

In the country of the free. 

They know the grief of man without his wisdom ; 

They sink in man’s despair, without his calm ; 

Are slaves, without the liberty in Christendom ; 

Are martyrs by the pang without the palm. 

“ They look up with pale and sunken faces, 

And their look is dread to see ; 

‘ How long,’ they say, ‘ how long, O cruel nation, 

Will you stand — to move the world — on a child’s heart ; 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 

Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 

And your purple shows your path ; 

But the child’s sob in the darkness curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.’ ” 

“ Ah,” you say, “ who had the heart to withstand this 
bitter cry of the children? Who could object to mak- 
ing their working time in the factories but ten hours a 
day ? ” Well, among those who made reform impossi- 
ble for twenty years were some of the noblest and best 
men in England ; men such as Richard Cobden and 
John Bright and John Arthur Roebuck, to whom in no 
small degree the English people owe. the abolition of 
the Corn Laws, the vote by ballot, and Parliamentary 
reform. Cobden and Bright stood for peace when 
nearly all England was clamoring for war ; they were 
the firm friends of freedom in those dark days of our 
Civil War when official England was almost ready to 
recognize the Southern Confederacy ; yet neither Cob- 
den nor Bright could be made to see that anything in 
the factory system demanded Parliamentary interference. 
They were not alone in their blindness; Gladstone, 
whose long after-life was in so many ways devoted to 
humanity, opposed the ten-hour bill for women and 
children ; and the venerable Lord Brougham, zealous as 
he had been for popular education, for Catholic emanci- 
pation, for suppression of the slave trade, the abolition of 
slavery, and other reforms, nevertheless spoke strongly 
in the House of Lords as late as 1847 against the bill 
for factory reform. Sometimes we marvel how great 
and good men of our own time can be so blind to the 
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cruelties of unregulated vivisection as to oppose the 
slightest measure of State supervision. But nothing that 
Harvard’s president, or Dr. Keen, of your city, has ever 
said against the legal regulation of scientific experimen- 
tation upon living animals can begin to equal, in either 
bitterness or emphasis, the speeches made by Cobden 
and Bright against factory reform. They lived to see 
the principle of State supervision regarding labor carried 
to an extent that even its friends had not dreamed pos- 
sible ; so that dangerous machinery had to be fenced ; 
so that children and young people were forbidden to 
clean it while in motion ; so that their hours of labor 
were not merely limited, but fixed by law ; so that their 
continuous employment was forbidden to exceed a 
certain number of hours ; — they lived to see all this, 
and to see England greater and happier and more pros- 
perous than ever before. 

Another phase of the same great humanitarian move- 
ment was that relating to the coal-mines of England. 
The conditions pertaining to them previous to the 
present century we can never know. Now and then 
we find the record of some awful explosion, some ter- 
rible loss of life ; but only the great accidents were re- 
ported ; and every day human beings, young and old, 
were drowned, suffocated, or crushed, and no record 
made. It was not until 1833 that some of the real facts 
concerning coal-mining began to be generally known, 
although full comprehension of the truth did not come 
for several years. What was the condition of affairs 
here discovered when the light of inquiry was fairly 
thrown on ? It was a state of things that one would 
almost hesitate to believe could exist in a Christian 
country. In the first place, the coal-mines of Great 
Britain — like laboratories for the vivisection of animals 
— were entirely free from official inspection of any kind ; 
and within them anything was possible. It was found 
that children were taken into the mines at a very early 
age, that the workhouses of London sent down batches 
of orphans to be “ broken in ” ; and if the unhappy 
child survived his treatment till he was nine, he was 
apprenticed to the miner and forced to serve him until 
he was twenty-one. Sometimes a small child’s task 
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was sitting in pitchy darkness, twelve to fourteen hours 
a day, and, at intervals, opening and shutting a gate; 
sometimes the little apprentices were forced by their 
masters to enter places so dangerous that the miners 
themselves did not dare to go till they had tested the 
extent of the risk by first sending their little slaves. 
Some of the passages were less than two feet high ; and 
along these, tiny children were forced to push or drag 
little wagons laden with coal. With backs bruised and 
cut by knocking against the roofs of the narrow pas- 
sages ; with feet and legs often covered with ulcers ; so 
hungry that they were often glad to pick up and devour 
the tallow candle-ends which the miners had thrown 
aside ; exposed to every kind of fatal accident, and 
never seeing the sunshine except on Sunday, — this was 
the fate of child-slaves in England within the memory 
of living men ! 

There were yet even darker shadows. In many parts 
of England and Scotland it had become the custom to 
have girls and young women work in the coal-mines, 
performing every description of labor, from hewing out 
the coal to dragging it in tubs, and in some places carry- 
ing it on their backs up the rickety ladders to the surface 
of the ground. Girls, naked to the waist, harnessed with 
leathern girdles about their hips, hitched to iron chains, 
and crawling on hands and feet in the darkness of the 
pit; subjected to every peril; associating with the worst 
and most degraded men ; constantly witnessing black- 
guardism and debauchery; listening to blasphemy and 
obscenity; working under these surroundings from long 
before daylight until long after dark ; ruined in body, 
ruined in mind, and in time bringing bastard children 
upon the parish ; — this was the picture revealed to Chris- 
tian England in the nineteenth century, of the white 
slavery on British soil ! 

It was not until 1842 that Lord Ashley — afterward 
the Earl of Shaftesbury — succeeded in bringing the first 
bill for reform into the British Parliament. He pro- 
posed, in the first place, to prohibit the employment of 
boys before the age of thirteen ; to abolish the appren- 
tice system of pauper orphans, and to take women and 
girls from the coal-pit altogether. Perhaps you will 


imagine that after revelations which I have ventured 
only faintly to outline, such a measure would meet with 
general approval on the part of every rational person. 
On the contrary, these suggestions of change aroused 
the most bitter opposition. From whom, do you ask ? 
Why, chiefly from the proprietors of the coal-mines — 
acting precisely as the proprietors and directors of 
laboratories for vivisection in this country act in regard 
to all measures for legal regulation. Owners of collier- 
ies in every part of Great Britain poured petitions into 
Parliament, beseeching the rejection of the bill — just as 
Congress has been besieged with similar requests from 
almost every vivisection laboratory in the United States. 
Their arguments were precisely those with which we are 
familiar. In the first place they asserted that no abuses 
existed ; or, if there were any, they had been vastly 
exaggerated; just as certain Harvard professors once 
referred to printed evidence concerning the abuses of 
vivisection as “ long lists of atrocities that never existed ” 
— denying in one sweeping sentence facts as certain as 
any recorded in history. It was said that if women and 
children were taken out of the mines, they would only 
be driven into the workhouse, or become a public 
charge. One member of Parliament declared that some 
seams of coal “ could only be worked by women ]' — than 
which absurdity could hardly go further. Another 
member of Parliament insisted that the occupation of a 
coal-miner was generally considered “ a remarkably 
pleasant and cheerful employment”! The motives of 
Lord Shaftesbury and those who urged reform were 
ascribed to “ hypocritical humanity,” — precisely as a 
leading vivisector in the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, writing to a public journal of that city, 
referred in terms of customary courtesy to “ the so-called 
Humane Society,” which, he said, “prates so loudly 
about altruism, morality, and ethical principles gener- 
ally.” Altogether, in the opinion of the owners of the 
coal-mines, any legislation affecting them was as unwise 
and uncalled-for as the State supervision of vivisection is 
regarded by every vivisector in the United States. 

But no section of the proposed law aroused such 
fierce antipathy as the clause providing for the legal and 
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systematic visitation of coal-mines by inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Government — just as no section of the 
Bill now before the United States Senate for the regula- 
tion of vivisection excites such angry protests as that 
which opens the doors of the Government laboratories 
to an inspector appointed by the President of the United 
States. All such supervision of coal-mines was declared 
by the owners to be “ a useless and mischievous prying 
mto private affairs ” — precisely as various distinguished 
vivisectors and their friends have declared that the pro- 
posed governmental supervision of vivisection would be 
“ unnecessary and offensive in the highest degree Speak- 
ing in the House of Commons, Lord Radnor insisted 
upon the principle that “ it was not the duty of the State 
to enforce moral obligations.” Lord Brougham, one of 
the most eminent men in the House of Lords, distin- 
guished alike for his learning, eloquence, and philan-. 
thropy, declared that this legislation was “ mistaken 
humanity ” — precisely as those eminent vivisectors, 
Bowditch and Porter, Stiles and Sternberg, and others 
refer to the legal regulation of vivisection as “ one of 
the least wise of the agitations which beset modern 
society.” Lord Londonderry went so far in his opposi- 
tion as to declare that he would say to an inspector, 
“ You may go down into the pit as best you can ; and 
when you are down, you may remain there ! ” Even 
Lord Ashley, the promoter of the bill, was inclined to 
question whether subterranean inspection of coal-mines 
would be quite safe. Yet, when, with some modifications, 
the bill became a law, not one of the terrible results, so 
fearfully prophesied, ever came to pass. The coal-mining 
industry was not ruined. Women and girls, taken from 
the coal-pits, found other and more decent avocations. 
Children, no longer forced to be slaves in the darkness 
of the pit, did not flock to the workhouse, or become 
beggars on the street. The Government inspectors 
went down into the mines and found no one so reckless 
as to lift a finger against them, or hinder them in the 
discharge of their duties. The law was obeyed. 

It is because I think that such records of the past 
are profoundly encouraging to us that I have brought 
them again to mind. What can they teach us ? Well, 
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in the first place, it seems to me that history inculcates 
' no clearer lesson than the duty of disregard for the emi- 

nence of names , when they are put forward in defence of 
w systematized cruelty, or for the hindrance of reform. 

Men point to some ripe scholar, adorning the presidency 
of a great institution of learning; to some great sur- 
geon, like your Dr. Keen ; or to some ecclesiastic repre- 
senting the highest dignity of his church ; — and because 
such men are against us, we are told to cease all agita- 
tion for reform. And then history lifts a curtain, and 
we see Daniel Webster standing in the Senate chamber 
on March 7, 1850, advocating the passage of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law ; we see the venerable Lord Brougham 
in the British House of Lords, using his vast influence 
to keep women and children in the coal-mines ; we see 
Cobden and Bright and Gladstone palliating and de- 
fending the awful atrocities of the factory system ; we 
see some of the wisest and best men in the American 
pulpit of fifty years ago defending the infamy of Ameri- 
can slavery. For never was there a great cruelty or 
abuse that could not enlist the championship of respecta- 
bility, or bring to its support the influence of illustrious 
names. 

And the next lesson which history teaches us is 
patience. In that promulgation of humane ideals to 
which this Association is devoted progress seems some- 
times very slow. We call attention to that cruelty of 
fashion which demands for feminine adornment the sac- 
rifice of song-birds almost by the million, and the vast 
majority of fashion-worshipers pay no heed. We de- 
nounce the brutalities incident to cattle transport, and 
no great outburst of popular indignation demands their 
suppression. We ask that vivisection be placed under 
the supervision of the State, so that abuses which have 
p repeatedly evoked the condemnation of the most emi- 

nent men of science in Europe and America may be 
somewhat lessened. It seems as little to ask as the 
demand, made over fifty years ago, that coal-mines should 
j be made safer, or that hours for child-labor in factories 

should be reduced ; yet the same selfish interests, helped 
and supported by the complaisance and ignorance of 
well-meaning men, rise in opposition, and the years of 
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agitation seem almost fruitless of result. But, was it 
not always so ? Never in the world’s history was there 
speedily accomplished the reform of an organized injus- 
tice which depended for support upon the selfish inter- 
ests of mankind. From the day when Anthony Benezet 
began his agitation against the “incurable injustice” 
of the slave-trade till the accursed traffic was made 
piracy by English laws, almost half a century rolled by. 
From the time when John Howard first penetrated the 
gloomy dungeons of his native land till its prison sys- 
tem was reformed more than sixty years passed, and 
Howard was in his grave. The keepers of private mad- 
houses in England as fiercely resisted inspection and 
legal supervision as those who are opposing it to-day ; 
but the light at last penetrated the private dungeon, 
as one day it will penetrate the private laboratory. 
Against the inhumanity and greed of the owners of coal- 
mines it took long and weary years of agitation to 
accomplish any appreciable reform. For twenty years 
the factory-owners of England were enabled to prevent 
reduction of the hours of toil for women and children ; 
but the great forces of humanitarian sentiment prevailed 
at last. Courage and patience — these are the words for 
us. Nature takes her time; she will not be hurried; 
and we, too, working faithfully, can wait with confidence 
for the sunrise of that higher civilization which is yet 
to dawn upon a suffering world. Are we in a minority? 
So once were Wilberforce and Clarkson, Shaftesbury 
and Howard. There is no slavery more degrading to 
character than the ignoble fear of standing for truth and 
justice without the multitude’s clamoring approbation 
and support. 

“ He’s a slave who dare not be 
In the right with two or three ; 

He’s a slave who dare not choose 
Hatred, slander, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth he needs must think.” 

In a struggle with the forces of ignorance, cruelty, 
and self-interest, let us not be wanting in that fidelity to 
truth which was the consolation of Spinoza in his soli- 
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tude, and which helped Galileo to stand alone; in that 
hatred of injustice which animates our work ; in that 
devotion to humanity and humane ideals which has ever 
been the inspiration of all conflict with oppression and 
cruelty ; which has ever carried to eventual victory all 
great reforms. [Prolonged applause.] 

Dr. Matthew Woods. — Now we should like to hear 
from Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Samuel H. Thomas. — Mr. President , ladies and 
gentlemen : When it was suggested to you some time 
ago that I should address the Society this afternoon, I 
asked that I might be called upon last on the program. I 
did so partly in the hope that the meeting would be so 
prolonged that I should not be called upon at all, and 
partly that should I notice any diminution in my audi- 
ence I might attribute it to the lateness of the hour and 
not to lack of interest in what I was saying. While, 
therefore, I have of course been thinking what I should 
say if called on, I have not prepared any set speech, and 
I shall content myself with pressing home one thought, 
the thought that is the basis of my being a member of 
the American Anti-Vivisection Society; the thought 
which I believe is the only one to arouse the public 
mind against vivisection, and the thought which, I 
believe, when once the public is aroused, will alone be 
sufficient to abolish it, and that thought is simply this : 
Vivisection is a sin, displeasing to the Almighty and 
degrading to mankind. I can not hope to enlarge upon 
this subject with the wit and humor lately shown by 
Bernard Shaw in an address by him before the English 
Society. If there are any here who have not read that 
address, I strongly urge them to do so, as it appeared in 
a recent issue of the Journal of Zoophily. Nor do I 
intend to enlarge on the horrible details of vivisection. 
They are known to most of us, and if any person here 
does not know of them, the information can readily be 
obtained by consulting the medical journals that devote 
themselves to this subject. I wish to press home what 
I call the moral aspect of vivisection, as distinguished 
from any other ground of opposition to it. I have never 
found myself able to sympathize with those who oppose 
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vivisection on the ground of its uselessness. First, be- 
cause I know how hard it is to prove a negative ; and 
secondly, because it seems to me that if the nineteenth 
century has taught us anything, it is to be chary of 
denying the power of science to discover anything. If 
we base our opposition to vivisection upon the moral 
aspect of it, however, we remove a great many of the 
difficulties which are presented to us. Why, it is often 
asked, does the Anti-Vivisection Society take up what is 
called the subject of scientific cruelty when there are so 
many other fields of cruelty ? Why does not the Society 
turn its attention to the cruelty of sport, for example ? 
In the first place, I would answer: Cruelty is not essen- 
tial to sport. Where there is cruelty, it should be pun- 
ished, and societies exist for that purpose. Secondly^ 
there is a still stronger argument. It is useless to com- 
pare any cruelty caused by sport with the cruelty of vivi- 
section. It seems to me impossible to compare the 
cruelty of a man who shoots a bird, then who goes away 
and leaves it to die, and the cruelty of a man who com- 
mits the horrible tortures of vivisection upon an animal, 
and stands for hours watching its agony. I was talking 
to a lady a short time ago, and she made that very com- 
mon remark, which you have heard over and over again, 
that she would gladly vivisect an animal for the sake of 
her child. I answered that that was not the question ; 
that I did not believe that there ever had been a case 
where the vivisection of a single animal had benefited 
a single child ; and that if she realized what vivisection 
was, she would realize its immorality, and that she would 
not be willing to have vivisection continued even for the 
sake of saving her child. 

Last summer there appeared in the “ Evening Tele- 
graph ” a letter — signed" Medical Student” — which en- 
deavored to prove the utility of vivisection, and asserted 
that there was no cruelty because the animals were all 
anaesthetized before any experiments were performed, 
and killed without being allowed to recover conscious- 
ness. It seemed to me such an unwise thing to have 
this letter go into the hands of all the readers of the 
“ Evening Telegraph ” without contradiction that I re- 
plied to it, and my letter is so short and expresses so 
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clearly what I wish to say, that I will ask leave, Mr. 
President, to read it. 

(There being no objection, the letter was read, as 
follows :) 

“ Barclay H. Warburton, President of ' The Evening Tele- 
graph ’ .* 

“ I do not know who it is that writes to you, in the issue of June 
2nd, in ‘ defence of vivisection,’ under the signature of ‘ Medical 
Student,’ but I would suggest — 

"First, that he examine some of the medical journals before 
he makes such an assertion as ‘the animals operated on are kept 
entirely under the influence of anaesthetics.’ I have in my pos- 
session several cases, reported in medical journals of reputable 
standing, describing vivisectional experiments in which the use of 
anaesthetics would have ruined the experiment, as either the ex- 
periment lasted over several days, or the object of the experiment 
required expression of pain, which the use of anaesthetics would 
have prevented. 

“ Secondly, that the question between vivisectionists and anti- 
vivisectionists is not whether one painful operation upon one ani- 
mal shall be performed, which it is known will relieve an individual 
case of human suffering ; but whether innumerable painful opera- 
tions shall be allowed upon the animal race, in the uncertain hope 
that perhaps thereby the human race may possibly derive some 
benefit. 

“ Thirdly, that vivisection is merely a part of the history of the 
world of which the Inquisition and slavery form an earlier illus- 
tration. In the twentieth century man is not prepared to allow 
that he may use, but not abuse, the brute creation, just as in the 
sixteenth century he thought it right to torture, and in the nine- 
teenth century to enslave, the human race. We have risen out 
of such ideas, not with the consent of the Grand Inquisitor nor of 
the slave-holder, but by the indomitable growth upward of civili- 
zation ; and just as surely as the Inquisition and slavery have 
been abolished, so also will vivisection, as soon as it is realized 
what it is, what it means, and what is its effect. 

“ Samuel Hinds Thomas, 

"June 4, iqoo.” “ 2113 Pine Street. 

And this is what, I think, is the main thing the Society 
has to do : let the world know what vivisection is, what 
it means, and what is its effect ; and when that knowl- 
edge is once implanted in the human breast, I feel 
assured vivisection will disappear. [Applause.] 

Dr. Matthew Woods. — If there is no one else who 
desires to speak, a few words from me may be in order. 

After hearing the reports for the year and the encour- 
aging words of our colleagues and fellow-members who 
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have spoken with so much interest, you will bear with 
me, I am sure, for a few additional moments, especially 
when I assure you that at their conclusion you will be 
permitted to go home. 

Instead of speaking, as is the custom on anniversary 
occasions, about what anti-vivisection is, what the move- 
ment stands for, wh^at its morale , we have decided, on 
this the celebration of our eighteenth year of incorpo- 
rate existence, to make but two remarks about what 
anti-vivisection is not, so that our friends may definitely 
know both sides of the question, and thus, like the typi- 
cal man of Scripture, “ be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you, a reason of the 
hope that is in you.” 

I will not say a word about the need of such or- 
ganizations as ours. The more enlightened members of 
the medical profession know of their necessity ; and 
knowledge of the practices we desire to abolish can be 
obtained from literature which may be gotten free for 
the asking at our rooms, 1530 Chestnut Street. 

In the first place, the Anti-vivisection Societies of the 
world — and there are now nearly one hundred of them 
— are not made up of people chiefly women , as our 
antagonists are in the habit of sneeringly asserting (our 
laboriously facetious opponents at times are somewhat 
like Polonius, endowed with “a liberal lack of wit”); 
for, on the contrary, one of the great difficulties of the 
Society is that we have not women enough, and the ob- 
ject of these annual meetings is to enlist feminine as 
well as male interest. 

James Payne, James Martineau, Phillips Brooks, Wm. 
Morris, Cardinals Manning and Newman, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Tennyson, John Ruskin, Robert 
Browning, Dr. Mackarness, Canon Wilberforce, Chas. 
Spurgeon, Lord Coleridge (Chief-Justice of England), to 
mention but a few prominent in the intellectual life of 
our time, were not women, nor were they distinguished 
particularly for femininity, yet they were all active anti- 
vivisectors, varying somewhat in religious creed, yet 
united in believing that vivisection is an iniquity that 
ought to be and must be suppressed. 

To name the men opposed to unlimited vivisection 
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among the intellectual workers of at least Great Britain 
and the United States would be to name nearly every 
male writer of prominence from Herbert Spencer to Ber- 
nard Shaw ; while our opponents, on the contrary, in 
ransacking the American continent recently in quest of 
female advocates only succeeded in finding one woman 
and a bishop to speak in their favor; and you may be 
sure that their lack of success in securing female help 
was not due to feebleness of effort. 

Secondly, membership in Anti-vivisection Societies is 
not confined to non-medical people, for James Garret- 
son, Professor of Surgery in the Medico-Chirurgical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia ; Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, Professor 
of Surgery, Harvard Medical College ; Dr. J. D. Buck, 
Professor of Nervous Diseases and the Principles of Ther- 
apeutics of Pulte Medical College ; Dr. J. M. Stewart, 
President of the Peoria County Scientific Association ; 
Dr. Forbes Winslow, Physician to British Hospital for 
Mental Diseases and Physician to North London Hos- 
pital of Consumptives; Dr. Fowler, Professor of the 
Practice of Medicine in Dunham Medical College ; Dr. 
W. J. Morton, Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School ; Sir Wm. 
Ferguson, Surgeon to the Queen ; Sir Thomas Watson, 
ex-President of Royal College of Physicians ; Surgeon- 
General Chas. Gordon ; Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
M. D., F. R. C. S.; Dr. Chas. Bell Taylor, a distinguished 
surgeon and medical writer of England — are but a few of 
many prominent medical men not only opposed to vivi- 
section, but active in the effort to have it abolished by law. 

I mention these because they are not so familiar even 
to our own people ; they are but a small number, too, in 
comparison with the many who might be mentioned ; 
and, indeed, I am convinced from very recent experience 
that if we had the means to institute a propaganda 
among doctors, it would not require long to convert 
the profession, surfeited with laboratory banalities, which 
have attained such a power over the public imagination 
of late that timid mothers are almost afraid to kiss their 
own children, wives to sleep in the same apartment with 
anaemic husbands, especially if there is even the sus- 
picion of a cough. 
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The well-to-do frightened into fear of contact with the 
victims of penury and distress, often to their own loss, 
in self-deceptive fear of carrying home a pestilence. 

The sick treated as if they were criminals. Some- 
times people not permitted to look upon the face of their 
dead. Children torn by force from the arms of their 
natural protectors and placed in motherless institutions 
to die attended only by strangers — hurried to the grave 
without a friendly hand to shut their eyes. The sacred 
precincts of religion, too, invaded by the blare of the 
laboratory, and as a result people perceive disease and 
death even in the communion cup — all this the result of 
vivisection. 

Again, it is said, anti-vivisectionists are too sentimen- 
tal, controlled by feeling and emotion rather than fact. 

This is the common cry uttered by every hoary abuse 
against every reform, from the beginning to the present 
day. 

Long ago when the Danes invaded and conquered 
Britain a favorite amusement of the rude Danish soldiers 
consisted in throwing British children from the point of 
one spear to another, continuing this until the little 
creatures had become flaccid in death. 

It did n’t hurt the children much, it was likely claimed ; 
after a few thrusts more or less they didn’t mind it; 
and, besides, it rid the conquerors of what must ulti- 
mately have grown into a menace. 

Finally one of their leaders, more humane than the 
rest, protested, and, of course, excited the animosity of 
his comrades. He was too tender-hearted, they said, 
too sentimental, lacked esprit de corps , and the like. 

If this is what it is to be too sentimental, we members 
of Anti-vivisection Societies are sentimental, and, fur- 
thermore, regard this sort of sentiment as the lever that 
must ultimately move the masses to effect the abolition 
of wrong. 

I remember reading somewhere lately, after some 
native Japanese writer, — or was it Lafcadio Hearn ? — a 
description of the approach to an Eastern temple, one of 
those structures, varied in design but common in pur- 
pose, by which man attempts the world over to express 
hope and faith in the Infinite. 


The way was broad, of varied interest, and the traveler 
beheld objects of grotesque beauty on every side. The 
ascent was gradual, and at varied distances, spaces, 
ornamented with bronze dragons, lanterns, and seats 
where the weary might rest. Then a descent, and an- 
other bronze-lined avenue, another space of recuperation, 
ornamented with vases, sleeping sages, and pleasant re- 
treats ; and thus it continued, section after section of 
allurement, fascination, and delight, until instead of the 
expected temple, it all terminated in a bottomless abyss. 

Overhead the blue sky, on each hand green fields, but 
at the end the darkness of night; and when the traveler 
looked back, he realized the deception of art, for instead 
of having climbed the sides of an altar-crowned peak, 
he had imperceptibly been making a descent ! 

Thus Japan peoplesthe wilderness and makes of deso- 
lation an object lesson, teaching the mystery of life and 
death. 

Thus it is with vivisection. There are allurements, to 
be sure, grotesqueries, perhaps rewards ; but can it not 
be said of it still, what Bernard said of himself and his 
colleagues, “ Our hands are empty of results ” ? Can 
we not say of it all, what the tormented Macbeth said 
of life, that it is “ A tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing”? [Applause.] 

\ 

Mrs. Richard P. White.- — Mr. President, before 
adjourning the meeting, I think I should like to recall a 
little incident that occurred to me. Several years ago I 
was in London, and I was asked to'attend an anti-vivi- 
section meeting in the East End in London. The meet- 
ing was presided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury. Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe was there on the platform. When 
the meeting was about to adjourn — I want to mention, 
in the first place, that meetings are conducted a little 
differently there than over here ; it is customary at the 
close of the meeting to give a vote of thanks to the 
chairman ; so when the meeting was about to close, a 
man got up and was about to speak, and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury — and by the way, I notice a lady here who 
was there at that very meeting — the Earl of Shaftesbury 
was startled when he saw the stranger get up. He 


thought he was going to say something disagreeable — 
inimical. He said May I ask who you are ? ” “Yes, 
you may,” replied the stranger. “ I got up to move a 
vote of thanks, and no person here has more reason to 
move it than I, for I say my whole life was benefited by 
your legislation. I was a factory boy, and at the time 
I was a boy the law was passed which enabled us to 
have ten hours’ work, and from that time I had my 
evenings, and I was able to gain an education ; I got on 
in the world — became a flourishing man, and all that I 
owe to you.” 

So I am very glad to move a vote of thanks to our 
chairman. [Applause.] 
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January 1, 1901. 


BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY. 

Formed in 1883. Some amendments were made in subsequent years. 


ARTICLE I. — Members. 

Members shall be of four classes, — life, annual, honorary, and 
non-resident. 

Annual members shall be those who contribute to the society the 
sum of two dollars or more per annum. 

Life members shall consist of those who contribute to the society 
the sum of fifty dollars or more at any one time. 

Honorary members shall consist of those who are elected to that 
position by the Executive Board, and they shall not be required to 
pay any membership fee, and they will have no voice in the elections 
of the society. (Amendment of July 1, 1884.) 

Non-resident members shall be those who reside more than thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, and shall contribute to the society the sum 
of one dollar per annum. (Amendment of June, 1892.) 

ARTICLE II. — Officers. 

The officers of this society shall be a President, twenty Vice-Presi- 
dents, — ten of whom shall be residents of the City of Philadelphia, 
and ten shall be residents of the State of Pennsylvania, but not of the 
City of Philadelphia, — a Secretary and a Corresponding Secretary, a 
Treasurer, an Executive Committee of twenty members, and the 
Counsel, all of whom together shall constitute the Board of Managers. 

ARTICLE III. — Meetings. 

The regular annual meeting of the society shall be held during the 
month of January, in each and every year hereafter. Special meet- 
ings of the society or Board of Managers may be called at any time 
by the President, and shall be so called upon the written request of 
five members; provided, however, that at least three days’ written 
notice be given to all members by the Secretary. 

ARTICLE IV. — Elections. 

Elections for officers and managers shall take place at the annual 
meetings of the society, and shall be by ballot. 

ARTICLE V. — Quorum. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness at all meetings of the society and Board of Managers, except at 


the annual meeting, when the members present, without regard to 
numbers, shall be empowered to act. 

ARTICLE VI. — President. 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all the meetings 
of the society and of the Board of Managers; at every election before 
the polls are opened to appoint two tellers of election ; under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Managers, to take general charge of the affairs of 
the society, and to perform all duties usually devolving upon such an 
officer. 

ARTICLE VII. — Vice-Presidents. 

It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents to perform, in the absence 
of the President, all the duties devolving upon him, in the order of 
their election. 

ARTICLE VIII . — Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a record of all the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings of the society and of the Board of Managers, 
in a book to be kept for that purpose ; to notify members of the Board 
of Managers of the meetings of the Board ; to draw all orders on the 
Treasurer for the payment of all bills audited by the Board of Mana- 
gers ; to sign all certificates of membership ; to officially sign and 
affix the corporate seal of the society to all instruments or documents 
authorized by the society or Board of Managers; to have charge of 
the corporate seal, charter, by-laws, records, and general archives ; 
to give immediate notice to the several officers and committees of the 
society of all votes, orders, resolutions, and proceedings of the society 
affecting them or appertaining to their respective duties ; and make a 
journal report of the work and standing of the society at each annual 
meeting thereof, or as often as may be required by the Board of 
Managers. 

ARTICLE IX. — Corresponding Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
general correspondence of the society ; to keep, in suitable books 
to be provided for that purpose, true copies of all letters written by 
him or her on behalf of the society ; to preserve on proper files all 
letters received by him or her on the same account ; and at each stated 
meeting of the society or the Board of Managers to report the cor- 
respondence and read the same, or such parts thereof as may be 
required ; and to give due notice of the time and place of the annual 
meetings of the society. 

ARTICLE X. — Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall receive the funds of the society, keep an 
account of the same, make such investments as the Finance Commit- 
tee may direct, pay all orders on the Treasurer properly drawn, and 
present at each annual meeting and at such other times as the. Board 
of Managers may require a report of the financial condition of the 
society. The Finance Committee shall consist of the President and 
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Treasurer ex officio, and of three members elected by the society at 
the annual meeting', by ballot. Upon failure so to elect at any an- 
nual meeting, the Finance Committee for the time being shall hold 
over until their successors are elected. It shall be the duty of the 
Finance Committee to make a report to the Board of Managers of 
the condition of the investments of the Society, at the stated meetings 
in February, May, October, and December, and at such other times as 
the Board of Managers may require. [Amended.] 

ARTICLE XI. — Board of Managers. 

The regular meetings of the Board of Managers shall be held on 
the last Saturday of every month (except the months of July, August, 
and September), at such time and place as the Board may direct. 

ARTICLE Xll.— Counsel. 

It shall be the duty of Counsel to act as the legal advisers of the 
society and its officers; to have charge of all legal proceedings insti- 
tuted by or against it, or in which the society may be interested. 

ARTICLE XIII. — Order of Business. 

x. Reading of Minutes. 

2. Communications, written and verbal. 

3. Reports of Committees. 

4. Report of Secretary. 

5. Report of Treasurer. 

6. Nomination and election of Officers and Managers. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

ARTICLE XIV. — Ameridment of By-Laws. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present; provided, that notice of such proposed 
amendment shall have been offered in writing at a previous stated 
meeting of the Board, and communicated by the Recording Secretary 
to each member of the Board. 
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